Muraki  excused   herself  early.    And  then  Akio  rose
to go.
'Akio, have you finished the monthly inventories?* Mr.
Muraki asked sharply. He had said nothing all evening.
Because the night was cool and wet he had commanded
a small open brazier to be filled with coals and he sat
smoking a short bamboo pipe.
Tes, Father/ Akio said quietly. They looked at each
other, father and son, a long steady look. Mr. Muraki
looked away.
'Very well/ he said, and Akio went out.
Then I-wan and Bunji were left alone with him. Usually
I-wan liked to hear Mr. Muraki talk, or if he were quiet
and did not talk, merely to see him sitting quietly as he
smoked was pleasant.   He had looked until now a figure
of goodness.   But to-night I-wan was confused by him.
This gentle-looking old man had made his love a prisoner.
Somewhere in this house, in her own home, Tama was
locked up.   No, there were no locks on these doors.  The
- screens would be open to the garden.   But for Tama they
were locked by her father's command as surely as though
a bolt had been drawn.  Then suddenly Mr. Muraki spoke.
*Bunji, go to your room/ he said.   *I want to talk with
I-wan.   I have a message from his father/
Bunji, startled, glanced at I-wan. But there was
nothing he could do except to bow and go away, so I-wan
was left alone with this old man. His heart began to beat
swiftly.
" He thought, watching the composed ageing face, 1 need
not be afraid of him/ But he was somehow afraid. This
face was so sure, so car^yen in determination to maintain
its own life, the life it knew. It would never be aware of
any other life. He had thought for a moment that he
might speak directly to Mr. Muraki. Now he put this
thought away. He must approach him in the ways the old
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